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A prominent publishing house, when asked re- 
cently about the preparation of a book embodying 
the new theories of classical teaching, replied that 
there was no demand for such a book outside of 
New York State and very little there. It is a far 
cry from New York to New Mexico, but certainly 
a pamphlet by Dr. E. D. McQueen Gray, President 
of the University of New Mexico, to which I al- 
luded last week, indicates a very serious dissatis- 
faction with present conditions and text-books. He 
says: 

This unnatural and unpractical method is adopted 
and framed, as it appears to me, for the sole reason 
that Latin, in the secondary schools, is not studied 
primarily — if at all — for the sake of the advantages 
which I have maintained on its behalf, but simply as 
a preparation for further study. It is not treated 
as an acquisition in itself, but merely as a stepping- 
stone to one. Latin, as a real language, still lies 
beyond the ken of the high school pupil. He is 
expected to go to college to acquire it. The re- 
quirements of the college dominate and control 
the secondary course in Latin, as they do in other 
subjects, to the detriment of our national education. 

Such a, system seems to me nothing short of in- 
iquitous. If the assertions of the Latinists as to 
the benefits derived from the study of Latin are 
true, why do we not teach Latin with a view to the 
acquisition of these benefits? 

If something is not done and that quickly, the 
result is inevitable that Latin will be removed from 
our system of education. This Dr. Gray thinks 
would be a most serious calamity. His remedy is 
to teach Latin as a real language and to emphasize 
throughout the fact that Latin is a composite part 
of the English tongue. Much of Dr. Gray's in- 
dictment applies to college teaching as well and 
it is really amusing to suppose that a youth is ex- 
pected to go to college to acquire the real Latin 
when he does not get it in the High School. But 
that the High School is the place to begin is not 
a disputable proposition. 

The question of the proper method to pursue is 
not an easy one. To some of us it seems that the 
oral method, if properly handled, affords the best 
prospect of attaining the success we all desire. 
The most of those who impugn this method, not 
having tried it, and some of those who impugn it 
after having mishandled it, occupy merely the 'stand- 
patter's' position with an entirely hopeless outlook 
into the future. The adherents of the new method 
are optimists. Pessimism would be a moderate term 



to apply to the views of most of the standpatters. 
But Dr. Gray has an entirely different method to 
propose. It is, in brief, the parallel column method. 
The Latin, in the choice of which he is extremely 
catholic, is to be printed on one side of the page 
and the English translation is to parallel it. The 
words used are to be collected in vocabularies after 
each lesson and learned by heart ("the proper place 
for vocabulary is in the head of the boy", says Dr. 
Gray) and used in rendering Latin into English 
and English into Latin equally from the beginning. 
Paradigms and syntax should be taught as attendant 
circumstances, so to speak, the main aim of the 
student's work being the learning of Latin. "In 
short", as he says, "Latin should be taught just as 
any other language". 

One of the chief merits that Dr. Gray claims 
for his method is that the student, by having the 
correct rendering of the Latin always in view, is 
prevented from making mistakes and using unsuit- 
able modes of speech and. he enunciates this golden 
text of pedagogy, "One of the main objects of teach- 
ing is to prevent pupils from making mistakes". 
The most interesting part of this system is the 
committing to memory of large sections of the Latin 
read and his choice of material is not the regular 
secondary Latin authors but easy passages from any 
Latin author, including the Fathers and the School- 
men, the Vulgate, Marcus Aurelius, Thomas More, 
Bacon, Luther, Milton and historical documents. 

Many will cast this program aside at once as too 
fantastic to be seriously considered but, in the hands 
of a good teacher, who can say that it would not 
be eminently successful? The aim of the most of 
our beginners' books is to minimize the amount of 
thinking that a student is compelled to do and our 
common teaching editions translate all the difficult 
passages and many that are not difficult. The main 
points of Dr. Gray's method are after all constant 
handling of what is learned day by day, constant 
translation from English to Latin and Latin to Eng- 
lish with closed books, constant memorizing of word 
and phrase meanings and of whole passages and 
loci classic!. If all this work is really done, how 
can the pupil fail to learn? and not merely to learn 
but to recognize the fact? Such a method demands 
a teacher, but so does the oral method and in the 
vital points the two methods are akin. G. L. 



